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2; From the four quarters of our strength, are we 
To keep forever thundering, night and day ? 

Will nothing do but warfare? Must we be 
Armed to the teeth forever ?—armed to slay ? 
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ADDRESS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


LITERARY GAZETTE—JAN. 1, 1829. 


Up with thy banners ! Out with all thy strength, 
Rock-hearted country of the brave and wise ! 
Huge fortress of the North ! unfurl at length 
All thy sharp streamers o’er the flashing skies ! 


‘Thou that of old, if but a shadow fell— 
The shadow only of a coming foe, 

Athwart thy bulwarks—heard the stormy swell 
Of countless armies gathering below 


Thy deep foundations ; all thy ancient woods 
Upwaking with a heavy solemn roar, 

Thy rocks, thy rivers and thy solitudes, 
And the great sea that broke upon thy shore 


Out-thundering to the nations ! with the noise 
Of strange artillery in the earth and sky, 

Chariots and horsemen, such as God employs, 
When he would startle to new energy 


The o’ertired Universe. Up with thee now ! 
Child of the north—New England—Up and heave 
‘Thy sumptuous drapery to the wind ! ‘Thy brow 
Begirt with adamant, lay bare ; and leave 
‘The lurid panoply of death ; and go 
Forth like the mightiest and the best of them ; 
Who, ifthey move to grapple with a foe, 
Put on a snowy robe—a diadem 


Oftriple stars. Up with thee, in thy grave 
And awful beauty ! Let the nations hear 

The language of endurance‘ from the brave ; 
The song of peace from such as know not fear. 


Shall War prevail forever? Must we be 
Forever and forever bound to wage, 
Like the devouring creatures of the sea, 

Unceasing battle for our heritage ? 


Are we to sleep in armor? To lie down 
With lighted thunderbolts, year after year, 
Lest they who saw their monarch vail his crown 
At our approach of old, may venture near ? 


What though a fourth of thy brave empire now 
Is put upon the casting of a die? 

The land our Fathers bled for—that which Thou 
Regardest as a portion of the sky— 


And justly too. What though thy outstretched hands 
Are vast and powerful? Thy rocky earth 

Rough though it be, more precious than the lands 
That burn with gold and gems? Of greater worth 


To thy stout people, Country of the Free ! 
Than if thy waters rang o’er beds of pearls, 

Flashing and sounding with the great high sea,— 
Or when their wrath was up—in drifts and whir!s 

‘Threw diamonds—rubies—lumps of light ashore ; 
The wealth of India, or the glorious coil 

Of shipwrecked empires freighted with the store 
Of gone-by ages—foundered with their spoil. 





AND BOSTON 


! 
|| Are the proud creatures of our soil—our youth, 
| Our fruitage and our hope—are they to go 


|, Not reasoning as they ought with words of truth, 
|! Along the way of life, but armed as though 





|| ‘The brave and beauteous earth whereon they tread, 
|| Were fashioned by the Builder of the Skies, 

|| Not for his living Image, but the dead— 

A place for slaughter and for sacrifice ; 


Bred up to butchery from their earliest breath ? 
Made to believe that they are serving thee 


} The Golgotha of nations. Must they be 
| 
} Our Father ! when they sweep a storm of death, 


Tearing a path to empire—laying bare 
The Vineyards of the World, age after age, 
Or clamoring with ten thousand trumpets where 


| O’er portions of thy goodliest heritage, 
| 


With star-drift—fire—and shapes magnificent, 
Creatures that watch thy roaring citadel — 


| 
| The shadowy monsters of the Great Deep dwell, 
| The broad black sea—the sun-dropped firmament. 


Father of men! Jehovah ! What are they 
The rulers of the earth, who dare, 
To set aside thy law—to bid man slay 
Where thou, their God, hath told him to forbear ? 


New-England, rouse thee from thy heavy sleep ! 
Storehouse of nations—Lighted of the sky— 

|| Great northern Hive—Long-cherished of the deep— 

| Mother of States! ‘To thee we turn our eye ! 


Up with thy heart in prayer, and cry aloud 
Peace to the Nations! to our Borders peace ! 

Why roll your banners like a thunder-cloud, 
O’er sky and earth forever? Let war cease ! 


Let our brave Country lift her arms and swear 
By Him that dwelleth in eternity, 
That henceforth and forever she will wear 
About her warrior brow, the flowering olive-tree ! 
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'| YANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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I me 


i| THe unprecedented encouragement—unprecedented, 


| if we consider all the circumstances—hitherto awarded to | | 


i the YANKEE anp Boston LireRARY GAZETTE, has 
|| made it proper for those who are concerned in it now, to 
give a pledge to the public with regard to the future. 
| Our motto continues to be Urinity—the greatest 
| happiness of the greatest number. By it, and by our 
|| behavior during the past year, we are willing to be judged 
| —notwithstanding our errors, our faults, and our follies. 
| to our promises in the outset, and to our performances, 
‘| from that day to this, we now appeal; adding as we do 
|| so, that what we have been heretofore, we hope to be 
hereafter, diligent and faithful searchers after good : not 
|| merely our own good, nor the good of our immediate neigh- 
bors ; but the good of our whole country, and of all the 
creatures of God in every part of the earth. 

It were too much to hope of mortal man, that he would 
never go astray in such a wilderness of paths ; or that he 





never would mistake his own iwmediate interest, which 
maybe irreconcilable with the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, for that farther-off, and higher and holier 
interest, which never is—nor ever can be—incompatible 
with the interest of others. A ship may be lost forever in 
| 2 smooth sea ; a bird in a clear sky—though the one be 
guided by the Deity, and the other by a perpetual star. 
What wonder therefore, if we are not always right, in the 
storm and trouble of our course ? 

But though we cannot say that we shall never go wrong, 











| that we shall never lose ourselves in the great labyrinth of 
| the world’s thoroughfare, we do say, and we think we are 
justified in saying, that we shall try hard to keep in the right 
|| path ; and that, (with the blessing of our Father above) we 
|| shall do hereafter more and better than we have done hith- 
| 

| 





|| erto. Our success and the encouragement we have met 
| with in every quarter, among the wise and good of our 
| country, instead of making us more arrogant, have made 
us more humble. 

It was no every-day undertaking—we refer to this sub- 
| ject for the last time—the Senior Editor of the YANKEE 
|anp Boston Literary GazeTTe henceforth has 
nothing to do with the quarrels of the Editor of the Yan- 
KEE*—no every-day enterprize, we say, for one who was 
| regarded throughout our fair country as a traitor to his na- 
|| tive land, a vilifier of her wise and provident institutions, a 
|, disparager of her well-educated, sagacious and high-minded, 
lj though intolerant, presumptuous and vain people, to begin 
la paper of any sort in the United States of America. But 
{| to do this in the very heart of the nothernmost republic of 
|| the Union, where a literary paper was never heard of be- 

fore—to do this in Portland, his native town, where he was 
| literally mobbed and placarded on his arrival from Europe, 
i} after an absence of eight years—to do it moreover without 
|| begging or borrowing the stuff, or stealing the brooms 
\ ready made,—to have it altogether original, or as 
;}much so as ever a paper was on earth—to depend 
neither upon advertisements nor patronage—to belong to 
} no party either in politics or religion—to flatter nobody, 
not even those who occupied the high places, who had great 
| power, and to whom flattery was the breath of life—to 
speak the truth and the whole truth, so far as it could be 
|| done, of everybody and everything, whenever it appeared 

likely to do more good than harm—to have neither friend 
|| nor foe among authors, while acting as a Reviewer——To 
|| do all this, and to succeed, in spite of all this—to be firm- 
| ly and securely established, within a twelvemonth from the 
day on which the original prospectus appeared—would seem 
|| to prove, though it proved nothing more, that such a paper 
was wanted, and must continue to be wanted in our 
country. 

But the path is cleared now, and cleared forever, so 
| far as he is concerned. The good-sense of our community 
| will be offended no more with the repetition of that which 
| never would have occured at all, had not the measure ap- 
peared to be one of absolute, unavoidable necessity—a mat- 
ter of life and death, to a man who had no other way left 
of righting himself, or of disabusing the public. For how 
could he hope, we do not say to prevail, we do not say 
to overthrow the errors which he and a few more had en- 
gaged in war with—but how could he hope to be heard, 
so long as the majority of his countrymen, people who read 
nothing but newspapers—we had well nigh said,who believe 
nothing but newspapers—were possessed with a notion, de- 











| 





* When the Duke of Orleans became Lous XIV, (Qu.) some one 
urged him on the subject of his old adversaries. No, said the mon- 








arch, No—it is not for the King cf France to remember the injuries 
done to the Duke of Orleans. 
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rived no matter bow, that he had been hired by the British | 
government, while he was in Europe, to attack his coun- 
try, and the country, of his fathers ?—for that is one ver- | 
sion of the story ; or that he had been employed by the | 
British editors to do so, or that he had been driven to it by | 
suffering or hardship, or by outrage and calumny ? 

That he has dealt roughly—too roughly perhaps— 
with a few of the multitude, who for five years. were buffet- 
ing a shadow which they believed to be a live human crea- 
ture, is true. But nobody can say that he was ever the first | 
to throw aside the charity of a man, or the courtesy of a 
gentleman. ‘To beat a knave worthily; you are to beat 
him not only with his own weapons, but in his own way, | 
You are to leave him no escape, no subterfuge. You are | 


| 
' 
| 
| 
} 


to beat him when he pleases, where he pleases, and how 


he pleases. Men may say what they like, but a sneer is 





not always, and with everybody, a good plea to a serious 
charge, no matter how vague or shadowy it may be ; and | | 
there are those who would never stop, if you were to repay 
their outrage with submission, or civility. It is not for eve- 
ry man to forbear—it is only for the ynimpeached or unim- 
peaehable to forgive, when they are beset by nobody knows 
whom, or charged with nobody knows what. 
Hereafter, if we are unable to stay the uplifted weapon, | 


\| 


as the Athenian did, with a—Strike, but hear me,—we | 
shall try to make war, when it comes to war, as the Spartan 
did—once for all. | 
Why did you not strike with the hilt, said the owner | 
of a dog to another, who had just killed the creature for 
I should, if he had run at me with | 
If our adversaries run 


springing at his throat. 
his tail, was the reply. 
at us tail first, we shall treat them accordingly ; if headfirst, 
it is their look out, not ours. 

But enough. 
a paper, which will be as valuable at the end of the year as 
at the beginning, as valuable in one part of the country as 
With this hope, we shall endeavor— 

I. To exercise what we believe to be a wholesome 
guardianship over the Lireratrure and Finr-Arrts of | 
our country, | 


So say we. 


Our plan for the future is—to put forth } 


in another. 





IL To encourage Native Writers ; and to dis- | 
courage the importation of the modern British story-book, | 
or novel—the most corrupting and pernicious literature on | 
eagth. 

III. To put a stop to the want of charity, so visible | 
everywhere in the deportment of those who have to do with | 
men of a different religious, or political, or literary faith. 
It is the reproach of our country now, that our ablest and 
best men are subject to a perpetual newspaper ostracisin. 

IV. To keep an eye on the progress of education, phys- 
ical and moral, as much as intellectual. 


V. To do whatever may appear to us best to comport 
with the great principles of Ur1uiry—or to say all in a | 
word—with the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 

Joun Neat, Portland, Senior Editor. 
James Wma. Mituier, Boston, Junior Editor. 
TERMS. 

{. The Yanxeger and Boston Lirrrary GAZETTE. | 
will be published every THuRspAy, at Boston (Mass.) | 
and at PortLanp, (Maine)—at Three dollars a year in 
advance, or at Three fifty otherwise. No subscription 
received for less than a year, except in advance. 

If. At the ead of the year an index will be furnished, 
without expense to the subcribers. 

Wixiram 8. Warr, Proprirror, Boston, 








REVIEW OF THB LEGENDARY 
CONCLUDED. 


Tue Scnoot Master. Nothing from nothing, and 
nothing remains. What is the author driving at? Para- 
graph third indicates a happy way of telling a story ; but 
what of that? A way of telling a story is not a story. 
‘* Packing my wardrobe in the crown of my hat, and 
my coin in a@ small tobacco-box, I walked slowly and 
sorrowfully down to the great city, which like Babylon of 
old, is built of brick’’—133. A writer for the Galaxy, last 
summer, I should say—but there he was better, because 
more natural! than here. 





Bennetr’s BainGe—Joseph H. Nichols. Here we 
have two or three glimpses of a kind of poetry, which is yet 
to take precedence of all other. 

‘* Oft with my oak-leaf basket green, 

On summer holiday serene, 

Along yon hill side have I strayed, 
And on the ground all scarlet made, 
Picked in full stems, as low I kneeled, 
Strawberries, rubies of the field, 
Coming late home ; or in the flood 
Cooled the warm current of my blood ; 
While swam the house dog after me, 
With long red tongue lapt out in glee.’’ 143. 

And here too—with less of that kind of poetry which I 
refer to above, there is more of another and a superior sort. | 
‘* "Tis glorious here at breaking day, | 
| (Why not break of day ?) | 

To watch the orient clouds of gray 
| Blush crimson, as the yellow sun | 
i Walks up to take his purple throne, 

} ( Goes up would be better) 
And melts to snowy mists the dew, 
That kissed all night each blooming hue, 
Till, like a tumbling ocean spread, 
They hide low vale, and tall cliff’s head, 
And many a tree’s fantastic form 

Looks like a tossed ship in a storm. 143. 

But— 

** And village girls come forth to dance 
At evening with the youths of France. 

Why youths, and why not youth? Village girls too, in | 
our country, dancing under the trees ! 

To rue Ice Mounrarn—James O. Rockwell. Over- | 
charged with extravagance ; not to be compared with lines | 
on the same subject, by the same author, which appeared | 
in the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette, p. 376. (See 
also page 405. 

** Bend to Gop thy melting knee’’— 


(Poor.) 











(Pho) 
(Great) 





Fine, 


** Mingle with the wave again’’— 
‘* Father of the silver crest’’—&c. &c. &c. 
All these sayings are unworthy of Mr. J.O. R. But other 
passages are indeed poetry—grand, beautiful poetry. 
Meertine or THe Otp anv New Woritv—Wrs. | 
Sigourney. 


A magnificent idea thrown away. 

Extract rrom A Sea Boox—Samuel Hazzard. | 
Eloquence and poetry, with good picturing, a deal of uncer- | 
tainty, and a portion of riff-raff. 


** True, doctor, I have studied none for a fortnight,”’ p. || 


|| 147, is bad English—though pretty good Yankee. We ! 


are tired some, is the language you hear every day among i} 


|| our natives. 


** Reader ! wert eversick ?”’ 
Yankee. 


p- 147—neither English nor | 


«¢ Judge of my surprise and indignation to find my chum || 


in the act of selling, for a trifling consideration, the only 
token of affection which I had left with him, my three- 
stringed fiddle’’—p, 149. Good. 


, 


** An hundred ships’’—p. 


177—** an hundred vessels”’ 





—p. 150—* looking like snow-white birds, who had come i| 
forth’’—p. 150—** such an one’’—p. 153—these jokes || 
are not to be pardoned. } 
‘* Corps de ballet’’—p. 155. The anthor reads French, | 
|| quotes French—of course he may do what he likes w ith | 
English. <‘‘ The sea of vapor seemed to heave, and mount- | | 
| ing higher, till it caught the sunbeams, eircled the head of 
| each fantastic peak with a diadem glowing with a thou- 
sand dyes. p. 159. 
Very fair. But why with with—why not say with a 
diadem of a thousand dyes ? 
| ** When we reached the middle of the Windward Passage, 
| the green turtle, whom (!) the slightest movement in air 
| or water frights to the caverns of the deep, might be seen 
sunning himself on the surface of the sea.’ Fine. 
The picture of the sunset, the approach of the pirate’s 
boat, and the issue, are well done. But the story of the 


two men struggling in the water, though borrowed from 


«* No one dared to 








Cooper’s Prairie, is ridiculous enough. 





fire upon the pirate, for so closely were they coiled to- 
gether (in the water!) so rapid were their evolutions 
(in the water !) and so dim the light shed by the moon, 
that it was impossible to hit one without endangering the 
other’’—p. 170. 

“ That fearful cry !—I shall never forget it’’—p. 172—of 
a boat’s crew foundering at sea, is but the echo of Irving’s 
tale. 

‘* The ship glided on with increased velocity, as she ap- 
proached the end of her journey ; the coast flew by like 
a dream’’—p. 176. Pure poetry. On the whole, the story 
is a good one. 

IpLenress—JW. P. Willis. Tautology that. 

‘* The rain is playing its soft, pleasant tune.” 
* * * + 





** Llove to go 
Out in the pleasant sun.”’ 


* * * * 
** All, all these pleasant seasons I go out.”’ 
x * * = 


‘« The earnest countenance of a child— 
Earnestly in my prayer.”’ 

I'll tell you what it is, brother W.—if you don’t plough 
deeper, and turn up something new, there is an end of your 
poetry before another twelvemonth is over. 

** And the clear air exhilarates, and life, 
Simply, is luxury.’ p. 183. 
How very new that is! 
——‘* And when the hush 
Of twilight, like a gentle sleep, steals on, 
And the birds settle to their nests, and stars 
Spring in the upper sky, and there is not 
A sound that is not low and musical— 
At all these pleasant seasons I go out 
With my first impulse guiding me, and take 
Wood, path or stream, or sunny mountain side,’’ &e. 
p- 184. 

Where do you meet with the sunny mountain side, while 
the stars are springing in the upper sky ? 

CLEAVELAND AND Minna—Louisa P. Hickman. 

Very free versification ; the Jast couplets are the best, 
| however. 

‘* Maiden, away from this lonely place ! 


Thou hast looked thy last on thy lover’s face. 
* * * * 


But his banner of black must leave our shore, 
Ere the morrow sees it dipped in gore.”’ 
(Bathed were better.) 
THe Moruer’s Grave—William Grigg, M. D. 
I wish this were better as a whole, for I want much to have 
the highest opinion of the author. 
——‘* The glorious sun 
Up, like a God, majestically rose 
From his bright chamber of eternity.” 
Grand. 


p. 189. 


| «* Anda small basket, filled with fresh plucked flowers, 
| Standing beside the stone, assured my heart 


That grave was not forgotten.” 

Where was this—in our country, or in France? 

Tue Witcx. If one were to decide on the literary 
merit of this tale, by the first sentence, there would be no 
hope for the author. ‘‘It isa very common observation, 
but not the less true on that account, that no advantage 
is fully prized except by the want of it.’” Odzooks ! 
what a round-about, awkward way of saying nothing at all. 
A very good sort of a story—as a story, nevertheless. 

Tue Porr’s Dreast.’ The last stanza and the second 
are very fine ; the others inferior—helping forward the au- 
thor not a single step in the story. 

«<The poet arose at the break of day, 
With a firm and heroic air, 
And he framed a glowing and martial lay 
Of deeds that were done in the olden day.” p. 200. 

Spirited. 

Horr—William Grigg, M. D. Exceedingly beav- 
tiful thoughts, earthed in a heap of words. 
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‘* Hope is the bird that we fondly chase 
Through the day from early dawn ; 

When night has come, and we are sure of him, 

, We grasp, but the bird has gone. 

; So when the lake on its surface spreads 
The bubble some spell has woke, 

We endeavor to dip up the fairy shell, 

; (Try to dip up would be better. ) 

But alas ! the bubble is broke. 

As pretty a thing of the kind as ever was thought or said, 
by anybody, in any language. And so indeed is the fol- 
: lowing—but the last line is unworthy of the thought. 

‘* The simple child, as he strives to grasp 
The sun-beams on the wall, 
Is astonished to find the light is gone— 
Unknowing he shades its fall.’’ p. 200. 
Here I have omitted one word (that) and altered upon 
toon. ‘The three first lines are happy. 


A Buriat ar Sea—S. G. Goodrich. Parts veTY 
good—small parts to be sure ; the rest rather newspaperish. 
Of the former, these lines are the best. 

‘*The shore hath blent with the distant skies, 
O’er the bend of the crested seas, | 
And the gallant ship in her pathway flies, 
On the sweep of the freshened breeze.”’ | 
Of the latter, these are about the worst. 
‘* Billow, 
And she fondly sighs in her own blue nest 
To find a peaceful pillow.”’ 
* x 






























































* * | 
‘* And a strange, sad beauty of the brow—(Fine) | 
Speaks—the cold stroke of death.’’ (Pho.) 

Srece or Soteure. A capital story—perhaps the | 
best in the book, for energy, wholeness, and a straight- | 
forward working of the plot.J 

Romance—WVorna. 
gering. 


A poor attempt at ballad-mon- | 


*« Life, love, and hope were in their spring, 
Beneath a cloudless sky ; 
The wild bird spread its silken wing, 


But breathed less melody.’ 
7 * * 





a | 

‘* Young nectar from the myrtle bower H 

The honey bee might sip ; | 

The warrior found a sweeter flower”’ I} 

Where ? of all the places on earth, where ? 
‘* In the dew of the maiden’s lip.”’ 

Ergo, the dew of the maiden’s lip is a sweeter flower || 


than the myrtle—or—a sweeter flower than the young nec- || 
tar sipped by the honey-bee. 





! 


UNWRITTEN PHILosopHy—W. P. Willis. Green it 
to the very door, says Wordsworth ; green to the very 
door, says the Norrh American Review in—peradventure— || 
all the poetry of Wordsworth Mr. N. P. Willis ever saw. || 
‘I keep a room at a country tavern,’’ says Mr. Willis, | 
«« it is a quiet, out of the way place, with a white genera- | 
tion of elms (Good words, but what do they mean here ?) | 
about it; and the greenest grass up to the very door. | 
p. 224, | 

And the following—who could ever imagine that the au- | 
thor of such a remark was eternally to be found loitering 
about in the sun-shine, or the eye-shine of the lady’s ex- 
change ? 

‘* Give me the veriest worldling, the most devoted, and 
the happiest of fashionable ephemera, and if he has ma- 
terial for a thought, and can take pride in the improvement 
of his nature, I will so order his daily round,—(You— 
you !) that with temperance and exercise, he shall be hap- 
pier in one hour spent within himself, than in ten wasted 
on folly.’’ Faith, but these literary coxcombs are the very 
fellows to go to for advice—they are constantly receiving 
it, and they never make any use of it themselves, they 
must have a large stock on hand. Think of Mr. N. P. 


|| endary wants character—strength—originality. 


fectation—affectation ! it is hypocrisy—downright, abom- 
inable hypocrisy. 

‘* She was now grown to a girl, and had begun to as- 
suine the naive.—p. 228. Query to the orthography here 


| —should it not be knave—or knavish 2—As the matter 


stands now, the word is neither French nor English—* the 
naive womanly airs which girls do at her age.’ Air in 
French is masculine ; airs plural : naive is the feminine 
singular, and should be written thus—naive—with two 
dots over the i. Meddle with French again, will you ! 

‘* She progressed so slowly’’—p. 229. No wonder the 
author tries French. 

‘* She said she felt as if a new sense had been given—an 
| inner eye, which she could turn in upon herself, and by 
which she could, as it were, stand aside while the process 
| of her thought went on.” p. 231. Good. 
| ** You might object to her want of fashionable tournure’’ 
| —p. 238. Does the author know the meaning of that word ? 
| She has a tournure, or she has not a tournure—any thing 
| to get the word in, hey? The story is prettily done, the 
idea well enough, the language very good—nevertheless. 

EvizasetH Larimer. A clever story—told by a 
woman—who has undoubtedly suffered somewhat as poor 





| Elizabeth—from hope deferred, nervousness, and all that, 


in authorship—a devil of a trade to drive anywhere. But 
why the catastrophe? Why so many death beds, broken 
heads, &c. §c.? in these Legendaries, Souvenirs, ‘Tokens, 
| ete. 
‘* That is a very charming woman ; I have not met any 


so piquante and original for a long while.’’ p. 247. Pi- 
| quante—who’s he? 
** Upon my word, you seem quite epris.’’ p. 248. You 


} 
| don’t say so. 
| About this time Elizabeth lost her friend M., who mar- 
ried an English gentleman, and accompanied him to Eng- 
land. I wish I could see an American story without an 
Englishman in it, or an English story with an American 
gentleman in it. 
The sketch of poor Elizabeth’s trials in search of a gov- 


| erness’s birth would be well, if it were not borrowed or 


from two or three novels, or from a paper in the New 
Monthly. 
** Quam parvi sapientia, &e. p. 256. 
of the Legendary understand Choctaw ? 
But on the whole, the story is a good one—as I have 


Do the readers 


| said of at least four others. 


Sranzas to J. G. C. Brarnarp. 

Tue Parinrer’s Reveiarion. ‘ Do you believe 
in dreams ?’’ quoth Mr. N. P. W.—*‘ Can you chop cab- 
bage, madam ?’’ quoth Garrick to Belvidera. 

‘* She was a brunette—her hair of glossy black, and the 
blood melting through the clear brown of her cheek.’’ 
Borrowed from Percival—as quoted in the N. A. R. 

The job is over. ‘To say all in a word now, the Lég- 


Poor stuff. 


It is a} 
pleasant book, though not such a book as ought to appear 
under such a title. It is indeed neither one thing nor an- 
other. A novel or a scrap-book it should be ; domestic or 


foreign. But enough. N. 








It is impossible not to sympathize with the writer. All | 
that he feels I have felt ; and after fifteen years of au- | 
thorship, all that I have learnt—is—never to write be- 
fore I have got a subject to write upon. If 
will do the same, he will effect something hereafter. 
Ques. Yougreat fool you—what are you writing for? 
Ans. 1 would not, but alas/ a terrible fire devours me. 
How profitless the task before me,—to write, not 
for the solid satisfaction of pounds, shillings and 
pence, but to beat my brains over a sheet of paper 
with vast labour to myself—and then to be unpaid, 
unread, unhonoured—-horrible prospect.—I am now 
but on the threshold of the literary floor—shall T en- 
ter boldly and grapple with the strong—perhaps to 
be conquered and thrown down ?—or shall I now 
unhumbled remain without, at a distance where the 








N. 





Willis prattling to people about philosophy, or the advan- 
tage of solitary aud severe study ! I like Willis, and hc pe 
to see him cutting a figure yet ; but I cannot bear such af- 





accurate measurement of my ‘ ears’ may not be ob- 
served or known? This is the dilemma---one in 
which many have heen before placed—and deciding 


ing as general satisfaction as any of your fraternity. I like 
much the prospectus of your paper for the year 1829; 1 
| have no doubt all promises made will be fulfilled. At the 








‘treated as bores. Itis true thatthe looking glass has 
been examined, and no disagreeable elongations dis- 
covered—but I have been told that they could only 
be seen by others---seldom by one’s friends---never 
by one’s self. Mine is a kind of blind man’s walk 
to see the beauties of the country—-which direction 
to take I know not--whether to go on or to stop I 
scarce have decided. Now my pen is laid upon the 
table, literary pursuits are forgotten or lost for a mo- 
meut in the hum‘of some familiar air---again bright 
visions of success and honour rush across my brain--- 
the seventh edition of my admired work is just 
brought in elegantly bound by my publisher, with 
new proposals for future works. These beautiful 
speculations recal me to my duty---my pen is resum- 
ed---the jog-trot recommenced, I feelingly agreeing 
with the prisoned Irishman, that it is a pity tread 
mills do not go by steam, provided my compo-ition 
might move by some such power, without any men- 
tal or physical agency of my own. But thismay not 
be—to write requires thougbt---to write well, inde- 
pendence, study and intense thought. There is no 
short cut to sure and stable literary reputation---« 
man must be willing to do penance with the peas 
unboiled, if he would profit by the walk---and this is 
indeed-a tedious, painful task. But I have begun, 
and I will go on, trusting only to myself; for what 
saith the poet? 
“ __ qui sibi fidit, 

Dux, regit examen.” 

Glorious advice---but by how many is it neglect- 
ed or forgotten? Alas, how many poor devils are 
there, who may be led and governed by any one 
who has the spirit and address to bid or entice them 
to follow ? and how many writers are there who fol- 
low, stumbling and laughed at, in the track ofsome 
greater man, with the same success as the witless 
wight in pursuit of the ever-flying, ever-near, still- 
retreating Jack-o’-lantern. From all this deliver 
me! if there must be a wreck to my hopes, let it be 
atonce and forever---let the waters open wide their 
broad mouths, and gulph me in never to rise again ; 
for I could not bear to be tossed about upon tlie 
wave, hopeless, yet hoping—suffering a thousand 
deaths in mecting one. 





We are obliged to this writer, and will spare no expense 
which we think may be laid out with advantage to the 
public—aud ourselves. Eds. § Prop. 
To the Editors of the Yankee & B. L. G. at Boston or Portland. 

I should suppose the situation of an editor to be nearly as 
embarrassing as that of the man, his son and the ass in the 
fable, who succeeded in pleasing nobody, by trying te 
please everybody. 
tions to suit, so many different appetites to gratify, that it i 
impossible to please all and offend none. Your case how 
ever I think an exception, for I believe you succeed in giv- 


There are so many tastes and disposi- 


same time I think there is a prospect of its becoming too 
grave for the majority of your readers—for I do not believe 
the greater part are of the same opinion as your corres 

pondent Philo, in your paper of the 17th. A newspa- 
per or Literary Gazette, to be read with much interest in 
this age, must be well seasoned with wit and humour, and 
A 
judicious selection however of the humorous and the serious, 
of the interesting and amusing, would probably better suit 
all classes, than any one description of writing. But there is 
a large class of readers, and a very respectable one, whose 


not too much filled with prosy writings’ and extracts. 


favour every editor, for his own sake as well as for theirs, 
ought to cultivate—I mean the ladies. Todo thissome-  , 
thing very attractive is occasionally necessary ; light read- 
ing, and particularly poetry. 1 would therefore respect- 
fully suggest the propriety of improving the last page of 
your Yankee, with poetry, original and selected, and _per- 
haps once a fortnight with some new piece of music, after 
the style of the New-York Mirror and Ladies’ Album. This 
paper is considered much more valuable on that account, 
and I think yours would be, and that too at a trifliug addi- 
tional expense. At any rute I think the suggestion worth 
Yourfob’t st. L. T. 8. 






some consideration. 








upon the former, have entered as bipeds and re- 4 
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Boston, Dec. 19, 1828. 
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REVIEW. 


P’s anv Q’s—Bowles & Dearborn, Boston. 

I have an idea, with reverence be it said, for two of a/ 
trade can never agree, that the authors of this book ought | 
to have their skins stripped off over their ears—figuratively | 
speaking. But why? Why /—read it man, read the 
book for yourself, and then ask why, if you dare. Do you | 
not see im every page of it, in every paragraph almost, the 
sign of a power and peculiarity, which, wisely and worthily | 
set to work,would be a credit to our literature? And have you | 





not the proof—proof positive—in every three periods at | 
furthest, that the authors, be they who they may, have not | 
done a fiftieth part as well as they might have done? If so— | 
forgive them if you have the courage—and may you have | 
all the critics on earth in your hair! 

A pleasant thing they have made of it, to be sure—but 
that is all ; nor is even that to be said of it in the lump, 
and without qualification, for the whole work is full of the | 
odds and ends of unfinished woof and more unfinished | 
warp. N.B. I have not been hunting for pictures on the | 
wrong side of tapestry. 





But, after a more minute and particular fashion ; for, as | 
the man says in the play, we are hunters from our youth | 
up, from the Bengal tyger to the musquito,—no—from the 
elephant in the forest to the flea in the blanket. 

Prerace—To all the world and the reader; poor) 
in style—worse in wit—though much to be commended | 
for brevity. | 

Oxsxr1saAnce—Very pretty—a sort ef calico, printed | 
with a showy pattern. 


** And we would come to all— 
Even as the sun light over hill and dell, 
And the pearl-showers fall.” 


That’s poetry. 


** And if we may not rival Dan Apollo—’’ (Pshaw) | 


‘* We’ll be content calm Hesperus to follow.’ 
The sooner the better, if you talk about Dan Apollar. 
‘*And youth ’neath the household tree (youth neath !) | 
Where the spring breezes stir their opening leaves ; 
Checking the bound of glee, 
Bent where her broidered woof our Fancy weaves ; 
And 30 ye like it, cast the mantle o’er ye, 
Sister or brother, it was woven for ye.”’ 


Very charming poetry ; but very bad grammar. 


Tue Barser’s Letrer—a palpable imitation, so far | 
as the words go, for the spirit is altogether inferior, of that | 
unequalled affair, the Auto-biography of Mansiz Wavcn, 
a book that never will be surpassed in the Scotch part of | 
its fabric. As for the reat—the poetry, the English ro-| 
mance, and the fine writing—that is all stuff. And yet, | 
for we like to give the—author his due, in every case, it | 
cannot be denied that there is one paragraph in the Bar- 
ber’s letter worthy of Mansie Wauch himself. It runs | 
thus. } 

** I forgie them baith—the fa’ing in loo, the chockit, | 
the chousing 0’ Grabthehall o’ his lawfu’ right—a’ but ane | 
thing—he has nae Scotch name—na, na, instead thereof, | 
he has ane, if sounded in auld Scotland, wad make Lock | 
Lomond loup fra its bed, an’ ran up the hielands.’’—The | 
name in short was Zephaniah Higginbottom. pp. 7. 


En romoLoar—A capital idea completely epoilt ; made 
minced meat of, and seasoned not with plams—but with the | 
seeds of plums—not with puns, but with the embryos | 
thereof. Think of Hood being relished—and imitated by 
any body capable of saying— 

‘* You are a bugbear, Mister Bug, 
And I do wish your grave was dug : 
* * « * * 


He muttered thea with voice like beadle, 
I vow Miss Fly’s a devil’s needle.’’ 
. * > > - 


But this is good, 
‘* And while the she’s were cogitating, 
The he’s were projects agitating.’’ 
Some fun there, hey ? 


‘* And while Miss Fly flew round still smarter, 
Coquetting with her beaux, 


|| word to the author. 
story, hurts it. Few good writers, if they have a horrible |; 


AHorriste Apventure. Genius here. But a 
His title-page, instead of helping the 


adventure to relate, would think of saying so in the pref- 
ace, any more than they would think ef writing A Fun- 
wy Srory,over what they intended to be a funny story. 
There is a deal of pith and good writing in these five or six 
pages, and the very last paragraph—I should have a high 
opinion of the author were I to see nothing but that. 


«* Whether there was any connexion between this far- 


|| mer’s stock and the herd which I raised (carried off—or 


lifted 2) some years before in Europe, I leave the reader 
to judge ; but my own opinion is, that as I saw them 


killed and roasted, they could not be the same.”’— || 


Q. E. D. p. 16. 


THovuGuts on Love. Here we have a taste of an- 
other quality. The versification, the language, the every- 
thing that goes to make up the whole, would indicate a 
mind familiar with higher and better things, occupied here 
with child’s play, bo-peep and make-believe— 

Here’s << vivifying sentiment, 
Most truly from a sage, 
Who’s written many truer things 
On many a wiser page, 
But he may be excused for this— 
*T was written in his age. (Old age were better.) 
* « * * * * 


Speaking of the man who falls in love—some men do 
fall, others rise, in love, says our author— 
** He leaves his business to his clerks, 
And turneth melancholy ; 
Chews lozenges and smells cologne, 
And feasts upon his folly : 
Which sight has made us forswear Love 
In aspirations jolly.”’ (17) 
Query. Was not the above written for the Bachelor’s 
Journal? But again— 


‘* "Tis said all men are blockheads, or 
At least, uncommon stupid, 

Who won’t surrender up their hearts 
To Mr. Daniel Cupid— (Faugh !) 

’Tis all a hum—to comfort souls 
Who have been caught and du-ped.”’ (ExceJtent.) 


Tue Soxipier. Ofa loftier character this ; though not 
us itshould be, warm with the hues of poetry. And yet 
the following passage is above warmth—it is warlike and 
free, and full of fervor. 


ss Little knew he of war, but he was taught 
‘That disobedience was in camp still deemed, 


Better this, for the sake of the sound as well as the sense. 


‘That disobedience in the camp was deemed 

The unpardonable sin. He paused and wept— 

Ay, wept—for his young heart would swell and break 
At one rough jeer of scorn ; though he could face 
The cannon, thunder, and be rent apart, 

As hehad seen the oaks by heaven’s artillery.” 


A Wanverer’s Lire. Better and better. A good 
story, and cleverly got up. The effect of wealth ona 





| How on earth are we to deal with such men as these? 
| They are worth converting surely ; and if a few words will 
convert them, who is there to charge ee igality ? 

| Body o’ me, John Neal—but you are a queer ’un— 
| here have I been rubbing my hands with satisfac- 
| tion, and chuckling at the thought of having given 
you such a set-down as would incontinently put you 
in a passion, when behold, you take it with as much 

| coolness as you would a glass of iced lemonade in 
the dog-days. Now had you shewn a whit the less 
candour and good humour, I should have been con- 

| tented to let you jog on without further reproof; but 
as it is, I must have another “tilt with the leviathan.” 
I have said that I do not like your style of review- 
_ing, and now intend to shew why I do not like it; 
_and here in the outset, let me make the explicit 
| avowal—and it is not to be misunderstood—that I 
| do not personally know a single individual of those, 
| whose names J shall have occasion to mention, with 
| the sole exception, that I enjoy occasionally the priv- 
\ilege of a passing recognition with Mr. Halleck. 
| Now to begin—I do not think that you sufficiently 
divest yourself—in reading a poem or tale—of the 
| influence created by names. Do you take ?—no— 
| then look here—at the review of the Souvenir— (1} 


‘*Where flows the fountain silently, 
} (Qu. the rhyme, to sky ?) 

It blooms, a lovely flower, 
Blue as the beauty of the sky, 
And speaks like kind fidelity, 

(Accent the Jast syllable, or else no rhyme) 

Through fortune’s sun and shower— 
| * Forget me no 
| F. G. Halleck. 
| This, you say, is “ very beautiful”—I do not think 
| so—the whole piece is unworthy of the author and 
| of the subject—and I am confident, had it borne the 
; name of Pickering, or been without one, you never 
| would have praised it—never—think a moment, and 
| then candidly say you would not (2)—but in this in- 
| stance you are almost excusable ; the poem was the 
\| first in the book, and therefore should be good, 
|| which naturally induces one to think that it is—and 
| besides, it was written by one whom all men love to 
| praise. (3) Now to another of the few who appear 


| to be in favour with you. 
I 


| 


| 


| 
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‘* How like a vision of past years ! 

i It brings through memory back 

i A light for smiles, a shade for tears, 

I From time’s reflecting track.”’ 

i J. W. Stebbins. 

} This stanza is from “ Lines to a ruined Tower,” 
i and you pronounce the whole poem to be “ good— 
\) Very good—very—altogether above the average po- 
etry of these books, whether English or American.” 
| Now without stopping to inquire whether the posi- 


seared and money-getting nature is portrayed with a strong, | tjon first laid down in your remark is necessarily 
true touch here. ‘+ My father’s fires had burned out upon | consequent upon the latter, I shall again take the 
his hearth-stone.’’ This and the picture of the desolation jj liberty of differing with you. The lines above quot- 
about that father’s hearth, on the return of the wanderer— | ed may contain a great deal of meaning, but it re- 


and the surprise—the supernatural fear—he felt on sec- | 


ing that the boys he had left were now men far advanced 
in life—is the work of somebody who has read, felt and 
thought. Has the author ever met with Errata ?—or 
with a story told somewhere, I know not where, of two 
brethers, who after long years of bitter alienation, met by 


|| the merest accident in the world, upon a lot of miserable 


earth, about which they had been disputing at law till the 


| quires too long a time to discover what that mean- 


|| ing is, to entitle the author to the praise you have ac- 
| corded him. Recollect this is the opening stanza. 
'| Now, the reader is supposed to be moralizing over 


| or upon the ruins of an ancient tower. This sub- 


ject, that is, the tower, to have acquired the neces- 


} sary interest, must have been crumbling for centu- 





Antonious Andrew waddled arter.”’ 
Nor ia that so very bad—as the rest of the article. 





patrimony of each was nearly exhausted. If so, he will | ries, and its history should be only gions fee 


remember the astonishment of one brother, who had been h the mists of tradition ; yet here we have awriter who 
looking at the pictures he had scrawled there, three quar- | ascribes to memory, that effect which is only to be 
ters of acentury before, when he found that a respectable | produced by the exercise of the imagination. Is it 
looking-old man, who sat in a brown study, on another | )0t so? Where is the memory that can revert to the 
bench afar off, was the littke boy with whom he used to | days when the knight went forth in his bannered 
play, on that very spot, ages and ages before—bis own | pride, and to the evenings of his joyous revelry? It 
brother. _ is not good—tancy, and not memory, conjures up the 


But enough for the present. More next week. N__ | visions that give interest to a scene like this. Am I 






* 
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not right? (4) Again—you say the use of “one 
word” in the last line of this piece,—* All revelry is 
up,” is eneugh to“ prove the author a man of gen- 
jus.” Here again I differ with you—the expression, 
the whole idea, wants originality,and both are drawn, 
perhaps inadvertently, from a source sémewhat lu- 
dicrous—but from how many different scenes where 
the sources of enjoyment were stopped have been 
heard the jocular expression, “the jig’s up!” 
Where is the roystering school-boy ‘that has’ not 
shouted it to his companions in the sport “between 
schools,” when the master’s head was seen just ris- 
ing above the little hillock on his way to resume the 
ferule! Is not the thought the same? Ifso, you 
must offer a sounder reason in suppert of your ex- 
travagant praises than the remodelling of a cant | 
phrase as old as the hills. (5) You commend in 
strong terms the writer of the following line— 
‘« The air was redolent with song.”’ 


Walker’s definition of redolence is, sweetness of 
seent, and not of sound—birds that sing sweetly do 
not always exhale fragrance. 

Thus far I have only referred to those articles 
which received the stamp of your approbation; I 
shall now noticea few, ifI have room, where the au- 
thors have been less favored. Let me here call your 
attention to something altogether new—at least to 
me—in the science of reviewing:—I refer to the 
seale of talent established by you for graduating a 
writer’s powers by the number of his initials. Can 
it be that the quality of a man’s rhymes is affected 
by the length of his name? (6) It certainly does ap- 
pear that you think so; in no lessa number of times 
than nine, do you refer to the circumstance of an 
author writing three letters after his verses as a suf- 
ficient cause for their being bad ;—as per example— 
“‘ Solitude--by W. D.L. Three more initials! and 
lo! the consequence,” (quoting a line of poor poetry.) 
God-fathers and god-mothers! what sins have ye 
not to answer for, good, honest, unthinking souls, 


| poem, “‘ with good emphasis and sound discretion,” 





in adding that unhappy middle letter tothe names of | 


a host of unfortunate writers of poetry and prose | piece of good poetry. If I recollect, neither yourself 
which might otherwise have passed for tolerable ?— | nor the author could explain a passage therein, and 





But for you, posterity might have been delighted 
with the productions of F. G. Halleck, J. G. Perci- | 
val, J. K. Paulding, J. W. Miller, L. H. Sigourney, S. || 
J. Hale, N.P. Willis, L. M. Francis, E. C. Embury, || 
J.N. Parker, and J. W. Stebbins, (author of lines to i 
a Ruined Tower)—but as it is, we must mourn their | 
unhappy fate, and bewail our ewn deprivation. || 
Shade of the immortal John Minshull! thou—father H 
of American poetry, and paragon of American bards | 
—wast, thanks to Apollo, saved from the pernicious | 
influence of—a middle letter, and consequently, thou | 
shinest ‘immutable and immaculate” a star in the || 
heaven of poesy: and thou too, Felicia Hemans, | 
hold up thy hands in thanks to that worthy gentle- | 
woman, who, in pity to an admiring world,omitted to | 
pronounce at the “sacred font” that additional cog- | 
nomen. Had she but called thee Felicia Angelica, | 
thy doom had been forever sealed! But “something || 
too much of this.” Read the following: (7) | 


THE CONTENTED CAPTIVE. 
«* They tell me, love ! in christian isles 
A wife may freely roam, 
=——_ to all, the joyous smiles 
e keep to bless our home.”’ 


«* They call us slaves ! they cannot know 
Affection’s gentlest tone ! 
How fondly true the heart will glow 
That beats for love alone ! 
* > * * 


No, no ! my love—for me no isles 
Where christian wives would roam ! 
I only seek my infant’s smiles, 
And thee, to bless my home. 


* * 








head! (8)—John Neal—John Neal—what punish- 
mentdo you not deserve for expressing such an 
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You say “these varses were written by a block- || 4 great name with me has always rather invited than re- 


pelled attack. I love to see further into a mill-stone than 
my neighbors do—to see great things in the little, little 


opinion! WereI your judge, you should be con- ||things in the great. Where the bad predominates I turn 


demned to read, twice over, every piece of poetry in 
the last “London Forget Me Not,” and a severer 
penalty than that—of a literary nature—is beyond 
my comprehension. No, no, John Neal—those lines 
were not written by a blockhead. I grant you they 
are not of that kind of poetry, which makes your 
blood run quicker through your veins while you 
read it, creating a glow round your heart, and string- 
ing your nerves until they seem like hot wires—but 
they are of the kind that leaves a gentle tremour on 
the frame, and a moisture in the eyes—the trophies 
only of the poetry of true feeling. But perhaps you 
were not in the right “vein” to appreciate their beau- 
ties. I will propose a surer test than your opinion— 
written probably in a cold room, in a dark office, 
half an hour before dinner, and the printer waiting | 
for copy—can be. Take the book home, read the , 





to your wife, by a good fire after tea—watch her 
countenance as you read it—ask her opinion when 
you have done, and my life upon it, we shall see 
your recantation—and the author, whoever he may 
be, Doctor McHenry, Doctor Emmons, or Dr. Mitch- 
ill, will have justice. (9) There—that’s enough for 
the Souvenir—too much—eh? Now for a jog a lit- 
tle nearer home. You blame the publishers of the 
Annuals for cumbering their volumes with poor po- 
etry. The charge is easily to be sustained ; and they 
are justly amenable to censure therefor; but may 
not J, as justly, blame you for the same offence? I 
pay you three dollars for a volume of your paper, be- 
sides the postage, which is a trifle more—and have 
notI a right to expect that you will fill its pages 
with such matter as you think is worthy to be placed 
before your readers? Yet how stands the account ? 
In No. 48 a whole page is occupied by a communi- 
cation from a man, who you say, once sent youa 


who now takes two columns to tell you why he 
wrote a piece of what he calls poetry, and another to 
expose himself in the veriest farrago of nonsense I 
ever met with ina decently-conducted newspaper. 
Now why isthis? The publishers of the Souvenir 
sell me their book for two dollars, and put in it the 
best matter they can get, and yet you blame them 
because an article here and there is not first chop. | 
But, let us see what you say about the article in No. 

“T would not publish this, were I not willing to 
shew the public how unequal are the flights of gen- 
ius.” It wont do—the reason is insufficient—say 
you had nothing better to put on the page, and I | 


will hold you excused (10); but remember you set | 








my view to the good—of everything ; where the good 
predominates, on the contrary, I leok for the bad. Of Mr. 
Halleck I know nothing ; of his name I know less. I did 
not even know when I said what I did, that he was the 


‘author of those admirable things of the sort, which appear- 


ed under the signature of Croaker. 

In the passage alluded to here—silently need not be 
pronounced si-lent-ly’ ; nor fidelity fi-del-i-ty’ to make it 
thyme legitimately with sky. And besides I found fault 
with the k’s. 

(2) If this were true, I should instantly acknowledge it. 
But it is not. I should have said precisely the same of it, 
whoever had been the author—unless he were exceedingly 
celebrated, or much abused for it. 

(3) Candid enongh ; but I was not at all influenced by 
the situation of the piece. ® 

(4) Here—if I have praised the whole poem, the critic 
is right. How am I to proceed in a review of stanzas and 
sonnets ?—am I to make all my exceptions and qualifica- 
tions as I go along, just as I would in reviewing a book ; 
or shall I do as I did here—lump it? 

(5) Very fair ; but still I should not suspect a man whe 
was capable of saying up in this way, the battle is up, or 
the revelry is up, that he was remodelling a cant phrase. 
No indeed—my heart would leap at the word. 

(6) A misrepresentation—that’s the only fault—a wick- 
ed misrepresentation—spiteful as death. I wondered to see 
so many three-lettered folks turning poets in our country, 
and signing their three initials to whatever they did, ever 
since L, E. L. appeared. 

(7) Pleasant enough. 

(8) When I called the author of this a blockhead, it 
was not on account of the poetry, which, ifit were at all 
suited to the picture, would be very praiseworthy, affec- 
tionate and simple ; but altogether on account of the ab- 
surd,—the inconceivable blunder,—whereby a woman in 
the picture is made to pass fora man. Who but a block- 
head— inside and out—was ever capable of putting such 
words into the mouth of a woman, while addressing anoth- 
er woman? ‘They tell me, love ; no, no, my love,’’ &c. 
‘<I only seek my infant’s smiles and thee, to bless my 
home.”’ 

(9) Obliged to you for the compliment. I would do all 
yousay. The lines are touching and very natural ; but the 
subject, man, the subject—how shall we get over that? 

(10) A mistake. I have always enough and to spare, of 
materials of every sort, lying by. Still, however, I cannot 
deny that the poetry was wretched stuff,—though the prose 
part was excellent. 

(11) No, no—there was no friendship in the case. I 
neither knew nor suspected the author, when I published 
the paper alluded to. 

(12) I shall be glad to hear again from you—be you who 
you may. N. 


ce ce AREAS 





out with great pretensions as to what you meant to | 
do in reforming the poetasters of the age. Credit | 
me, you will never correct a bad writer by this mode | 
of criticism ; nay, if you could, I doubt whether your | 
readers will be satisfied to have their paper wasted in | 
the experimeut. “Flight of genius,” forsooth! Hed | 
a writer in the Souvenir written any thing half so || 
bad, your critical anathemas would have utterly an- 
nihilated the poor devil. Look to it! Let not friend- 
ship out-wit discretion.(11) My paper is out, and I 
therefore take my leave. I hope we part on good 
terms. Yours, N. T. 
P. 8. Excuse blots and scratches—I have writ- 
ten hastily, and have no time to copy—probably 
should not, if I bad—I hate it. (12) N. T. 





NOTES TO THE ABOVE. 





Rather saucy, but we hope our sensitive brother, Mr. P. will not care 
much for it. N. 
For the Yankee & B. L. 6. 


Ae 


Rejoice 
Forever more, 0” P****"**g, “ this to thee /” 





TOKEN. 


Would you then weave a sonnet friend? begin 

With cruel, calm composure to indite — 

Your thoughts—no matter what Se write— 
Provided the lines read on—thro’ thick and thin- 
Make broken lines—let one in t’other clash— 

Let your first line with your fourth one chime, 

"Phe second and third together rh 
Oft introduce a colon : or a Neal-ish dash— 

Or, if ever you can get a bright young thought, 

Pat after it a note of admiration ! : 

Or let it come behind some “‘ deep damnation ! !"’ 

Stick in an old idea, or new one, as it’s caught, 
Then hiteh a co’ that the 12 may stand upon it 


And you will have a first-rate a > 





(1) Mames !—I never cared a fig for a name in my life. | 
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REVIEW. 


RemempBer Me. E. Lattell—Philadelphia, 1829. 

Reviewing in the lump is of no sort of use to any- 
body now. To say of a book that on the whole it is 
either this thing or that—either very good or very 
bad, or even very so-so-ish, is no longer of any ad- 
vantage either to the public or the publishers, to say 
nothing of the authors. And therefore it is, that 
when we are employed on a native (I say we, because 
we both do so, and all who work with us do so) we 
think it better to stay our hand awhile, and read his 
work through before we review it, than to give amere 


hop-skip and a jump sketch of it, from a dip here | 


and there into its uncut leaves. With foreigners we 





{ 
| 
} 


are not so mealy-mouthed ; for the Yankee and Bos- 
ton Literary Gazette was not established to aid the | 


cause of any other than our home-bred literature. 
We hope, having said this, that our subscribers and 
our publishing friends here and at the south, Mr 
Littell, Messrs. Carey, Lea & Carey, of Philadelphia, 
the Messrs. Harpers, of New York (who, when they 
republish works that are as worthy of our aid as 
that which Lam about to review, as soon as I have 
tomahawked the Rememsber Mr) and ever-so-many 


more friends, may be, as we are, better satisfied with | 
such reviews as they now get of the new books— | 


than they would be with earlier and briefer notices. 
What we do, we hope to do faithfully—and in such 
a way, that we should not be afraid to have our opin- 
ions appealed to atwelvemonth hence. 

And now for the Rememper Me. 
with the other costly picture-books of the day, I in- 
tend to deal with this—page by page. But before I 
begin with the detail, suffer me to observe in a gen- 
eral way, that the paper is inferior to that of the other 
annuals§ that the ink is not so good—tell it not in 
Philadelphia; and that the type—tell not this any- 
where—is very much blurred—particularly in the 
first part of the book, and throughout the paging and 
running titles, in a way that I never should have ex- 
pected from such a quarter. But then it is but fair 
to observe, that the Remember Me of this year is 


As I have dealt | 


he 
| ing room for large or numerous extracts) was enough 


| 


| wanderer in the forest; whom it pictured trying* in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


only the first of that family, that the publisher prom- | 


ises to improve it, and that, take it altogether, it is 
actually superior to any of the other first efforts of 
our country of asimilarnature. 

The first plate, called the Grecian Moruer, en- 
graved by Geo. W. Hatch, froma painting by Decaisne, 
isa very bold, vigorous affair, though cloudy, and 
absolutely destitute of air. The drawing is good : 
the design admirable; the engraving, (but for the 
faults alluded to—a want of clearness and a want of 
atmosphere) exceedingly to the purpose, 

The title-page—though borrowed—is one of the 
prettiest things you ever saw. It is a wreath of ex- 
quisitely-engraved flowers, the same as that of the 
ToKEN, so far as the border goes, literally the same 
—both are undoubtedly borrowed, or pilfe 
is printed with what appears to be floss-gold, or drif- 


red—and | 


ted sunshine. Why not pursue the idea, and strike | 


off a few delicate engravings in the same style ? 
The preface—unlike prefaces in genera ea 
candid avowal of the truth, and a sort of 
the future. 

The first story 
common way. 


l—is a fair, 
pledge for 


for one passage, w 
or one passage, where the writer speaks of our world 


as having been blasted by the frown of our Father | 


might be referred to as teaching | 
i=] 


above (page 15) 
beautifull truths in beautiful language, and with a 
view to the bettering of everybady 

“A child is lost! Bit Oe cl 
like this (I omit a few words he 





a cry 
re and there, not hay- 


in the book is rather out of the | 
It is called the Lost Cuttp, and but | 


| ness of the period is broken up. 


to send the busy imagination forth with the little 


vain to discover some opening, while he wiped away the } 
tears that were flowing over his young face like rain ; | 
holding himself in an attitude to listen, till his startled 


fancy brought back the growls of some hideous in- | 
* 
| 





habitant of those dark places: lial as 
q, after threading the same little circle, till fatigue 
overpowered his feeble limbs, laying himself down to 
die.” 

There—in that brief sketch are two or three cap- 
ital pictures. The child, wiping away its tears and 
stopping to listen, or holding aside the low tree-bran- 
ches, and peering into the shadow—or lying down, 
oppressed with fatigue and sleep, in the very track 
of the she-bear—what a subject fora painter! 

Evesine 1x Juxe—S. Twenty four lines of re- 
markably every-day-ish sort of poetry—of which 
these only are worth borrowing : 





i. e. 





«The fragrant grove scarce waves its crest, i| 

So softly breathes the evening air, | 

As if it feared to break the rest 

Of sleeping wild-birds gathered there.”’ 

Tue Cararactr—T. H.S. A very able paper, |, 
—eloquent with strong feeling, and fortified through- 
out with strong sense. The language too is quite 
superior to that of the day. It is of the poetry that 
men love—not the slip-shod chatter of boys or babies. 
Take a passage in proof. The writer is contrasting 
the situation of the natural, uninitiated, unillumina- 
ted man, with that of the creature who has been lif- | 
| 


ted up from the earth, and had allthe kingdoms of 
the earth and all the treasures of the deep laid open |) 
to him, by revelation. | 

‘“* He is now (the former) assured of one truth; all 
material animation bears the stamp of death. [1] || 
Man with peerless port, and stepping firmly in his on- 
ward pathway, plunges blindfold from the precipice 
of destruction. The mighty mammoth crumbles into | 
dust. The immense whale, that rose like an island | 
from the surface of the ocean, pierced with the pangs | 
of death, [2] seeks safety in vain in its lowest depths. 
The eagle, like a falling star, drops from her [3] || 
heavenward flight, and moulders in the vale she 
scorned while basking in the sunshine beyond the 





The swarms of insects that filled the air with 
harmless tumult, lose their existence, and are seen 
only in the motes that sparkle in the glitter of 
noon-tide. All material animation becomes inani- 


mate”—p, 32. 
* * * *% + 


clouds. 





and now barren; the rivers ebb and flow, and the 
and fall; the moon wax and wane, 
and the sun and stars rise and set.(4) With this 
view, a sudden horror steals over his frame; and he | 
exclaims—What! shall man perish forever? And | 
these things forever renewing their glory, forever en- 


*“ He beholds the mountains, now clothed in bloom | 


ocean rise 





dure? Shall the mountain flowers bloom and die, 
and another spring renew their beauty and fragrance 
—and man die forever? Shall the rivers ebb but to || 
flow--and the ocean fall but to rise again—and man 

recede from existence never to know areturn? Shall || 
the sun and stars, all heartless, voiceless, eyeless as |: 
they are, hang in the firmament forever—shall they || 
set but to rise again—and man with all his enjoyment | 
(and capacity for enjoyment?) go down to endless | 
night? Shall the moon wane to utter darkness, and | 


* Seeking, says the author. 
[1] The writer says dissolution—as if to rhyme with animation. N. 
2) Pierced with pangs—peerless poet—Pho / N. 
8] The author says its. 
[4] I have altered the plural to the singular here for reasons that 
the author will see and approve. As it appears in the copy, the —_ 
N. 


| world, as about an acre or two of this ? 


again rekindling swell to full-orbed brightness—.and 


man with all his high thoughts, disappear from the 


earth, neveragainto exist? Oh no!”—p. 33 Isn’t 


that fine ? 

A Biratn Day Hymn—J.H.N. Such poetry as 
achild should address to a beloved Father—even 
though that father were the Deity ; simple, pure, and 
affectionate. 

FATHER of nature ! when I view 

The firmament’s wide arch of blue, 

The earth with its green mountain-piles, 
And ocean watering the isles ; 

I wonder that thine eye should see, 
Through the thick stars, a child like me. 


But when I know that Thou on high, 
The daisy deckest with yellow dye, 
And hearest in the song of birds 

A language clear as human words, 
And tracest the light gossamer, 


And makest its little pinions stir.’’ p. 43. 


CuILp To 1Ts DEAD MorHER. Faulty and feeble. 
Knowest thou my voice? "TisI 
That call on her, who, o’er my slumbers oft, 
When I of heaven was dreaming silently, 
Hast bent to kiss me with thy kiss so soft.’’ 
Would the author have a child say—Mother, I 
call on her to give me thy kiss ? 


INFLUENCE OF EARLY EDUCATION—H, Muzzy. A 
brief, sensible, good sort of thing. 

ContTempLatTion—Engraved by Longacre—paint- 
ed by—Coupin—done into English verse, would I 
might say, set to music, by V. P. Willis. The pic- 
ture is that of a giantess, with her hands locked and 
a roof-painter’s cap on—looking at the moon—the 
engraving much too good for the picture—and 
the poetry just about good enough. Does Mr. W. 
believe that he is expected to thirst after another 
world, with a diviner spirit than other folks; and 
this too, while he is what he is—a fashionable young 
man, who cares not half so much about another 
One would 
believe, to judge by his writings—year after year— 
that he was an exceedingly self-denying, meek, res- 
olute, evangelical sort of a somebody., And this—— 
I say it in all sincerity—this temper should bé rebuk- 
ed. It is profaning the most beautiful of subjects 


| for such men to meddle with them in such a way. 
| Occaionally it might be suffered. 


But month after 
month and year after year—really it is too bad. 
Who made the second of these two lines? What 
sort of an ear has the author ? 
** 1 would bathe 
My soul in a serener atmosphere’’— 

All fudge, that, by the way—He could like no bet- 
ter atmosphere, unless it were the atinospherg of It- 
aly— 

«* | would bathe 


My soul in a serener atmosphere . 
Than this ; I long, long to mingle with the flock.”’ 


Brother W., brother W.—where were your fin- 


"gers and toes, when you made that line ? 


«« Led by the ‘ living waters’ and lie down 

In the green pastures of the better land !”” 

No such thing, sir—no such thing: you know 
better—you had no such desire ; nor had the Hunca- 
munca in question—and it is my duty to tell you so. 
But three fourths of our writers are in the daily use 
ofsuch cant. Peradventure it pays well! 

But here we have something sweet and pure, as 
an offset for such delectable affectation—- 

« Like faery—amid fountains and green haunts— 
Trying her little feet.” 

Her little feet! zounds, man, do but look at them 

in the picture—little feet indeed! 
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“ ing her little feet upon a lawn 
Of velvet evenness, and hiding flowers 
In her sweet bosom as it were a fair (?) 
And pearly altar to crush incense on !”” | 


But sufficient for the day is the evil thereot—and 
so I shall put off the rest of the job till next week. 
N. 








PORTLAND, 
THURSDAY EVENING. JANUARY 1, 1829. 


— | 


Miss Cuarxe’s Lectures. I have long intended to 
give a summary view of the lectures delivered here on nis- 
tory by Miss Clarke. But I have not had time, and I have 
heard but two or three ; nor have I time now. Still, how- 
ever, I cannot forbear saying this much in their favor, now 
that I am told she is either to renew the course in Portland 
or to journey elsewhere. They may be attended with profit 
by anybody—or by anybody, who cares to know aught 
of history: And are so far a credit to her, as a woman, 
that if her own sex knew their worth and felt as they ought 
to feel, for one who is trying to shake off a portion of the 
monopoly of man—to dispossess him of a small portion of 
his unchecked prerogative, and thereby to break through 
the bondage of woman, they would cluster about her from 
every side, and rejoice in her courage and skill. N. 





PortsmoutH, New-Hampsuire. Estwick Evans— 
if I do not strangely mistake his metives and views, and I 
judge partly by what I have heard, partly by what I have 
read, and partly by what I kaow of him, is about to do 
what ought to have been done: years and years ago in our 
country. He is about to ascertain by proof, whether our 
people are in fact free, able to govern themselves,and will- 
ing to judge for themselves. 
if I should, he shall be dealt fairly with. The step he has 
taken is a very bold one—but God will prosper the right, 
wherever the right may appear, and however it may ap- 
pear. 


PortTLAND. Mariner’s Church-Market. This clean, 
airy, wholesome, and well supplied establishment, is really 
a credit to the town. The stalls are large—larger than 


‘to marry at all ; or even to marry one that was not her se- 
' lected and preferred of all than to go unmarried to her grave, 


I hope to hear from him, and | senior Editor, there are as many more. 








self. And so with every thing she does or tries to do—as 
if it were better for a woman to marry anybody than not 


No no—fair play if you please—let women judge for them- 
selves ; and where they are concerned give them credit for 
judgment, if for nothing else : for few indeed are they, who 
might not be married, if they would, at least once in their 
lives, to some body or other. Do not believe that all who 
are free at thirty-five or forty, are so—because they cannot 
help themselves or have outstood their market. 

N. B. Caeo’s plan for stilling the tongue of an Old 
maid was, to report her talk for the Yankee ; whenever he 
saw her about to open her mouth, he would flourish his 
pencil—and lo! she was dumb with rage. A cruel trick. N. 


A letter from Boston, with a French motto, of an ex- 
cedingly unreadable shape, though it would appear to be 
something like this—‘‘If you would not lose me, never 
neglect me :’’ containing three babies’ caps, and the fol- 
lowing essay—** of the future I need say nothing—Yankee”’ 
—has been duly received. 
SourHERN Literary GazerTe received.—Shall be 
attended to next week. 
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of what an acrostic is, according to the notions of an igno- 

rant negro. We were walking our the other day, in com- 

pany with several gentlemen, when we fell in with a negro 

man, busily engaged in weaving and tying together with 

marsh grass, a number of smoothly shaven sticks. ‘lhe 

poor fellow had just laid down his hoe, afrer a hard day’s 

work, and was so interested in his task, as not to notice us. 

We halted, and overheard him say, that he would please 

Miss Nancy to the nines when he gave her—this crosstick. 

This observation called our attention, and we asked him 

what he was making. Very significantly and with an air 
of consequence, he answered : ‘‘ I’m ing a Crosstick, 

Massa—for Missy Nancy. She told me ’toder night, I 

must do so—Jem fetches her one most every Saturday 

| night.”” We asked why he gave it to her, and what was 
| the meauing of an acrosstick. He said ‘* Massa needen 
| ax me dat—he knows what it means. And as for giving a 
| cross-tick to Missy Nancy, besure its ’kaze I likes her’’— 
laughing in our faces, and apparently satisfied. We told 
him that he ought to carry some poetry upon her name, 
together with the cross-sticks. ‘‘ Oh yes, Massa, Jem tells 
Nancy ever so much poltry every time he comes. I have 
just got some I made last week, that my young Massa 
writed forme. I want you to look at it Massa—a<and see 
if it is right—Mass Tom live write any ting dere as not you 
| know.’’ He handed us a scrap of paper with the following 
| piece written on it. It is really so well done, that we 
cannot refrain from giving it to our readers. 














It is almost impossible to get a foreign language printed 


| correctly ; and therefore it is that every time, or almost \ 


every time a foreign word is used, in the Yankee and Bos- | 
ton Literary Gazette, it is made nonsense of (Latin excep- | 


, ted.) Inthe article signed M. by the junior editor, who is 
| now on his way to Europe, there are several shocking er- 
rors in French, that were overlooked by me in the copy, || 
and would have been duly corrected by him, if he had seen || 


the proof. In the Review of the Legendary also, by the 
In addition to all 
this, there are several typographical blunders—I can call 


| them nothing less—and not a few specimens of false gov- 


| ernment. Good excuses might be given—but we hate ex- 
cuses—all of us.* ; 

Page 410, column 2, % 2. For ‘ sang-melées’ read 
Sang-melés ; for ‘ sang-melée,’ sang-melé—in other words, 
| make the phrase French : sang is masculine : for ‘ coleur’ 
read couleur. Col, 3, last paragraph but one, for ‘ touch- 








those of Boston, and on some accounts preferable ; and if 
the proprietors continue as they have begun—they will have | 
no cause to. repent of their diligence and care. 

The town owes its now to occupants of both markets, to 
interfere and prevent the standing about of market-ca 
from the country. N. 





To CorRESPONDENTS. 

Caco wont do. 
upon that persecuted class of God’s ereatures, who are de- 

nominated Old Maids. They are more to be pitied than 

blamed—of the two I would rather make war upon Old | 

Bachelors, though I consider them, rather as warnings 


than as examples, rather as beacons than as light-houses. || 


But as for old maids—no never! ‘The poor souls have 
enough to bear, in the perpetual scofis and jokes, of the 
multitude : who if they reflected or if they were sincere 
in what they say, would as soon be guilty of crying out Go 
up thon bald head go ! to the aged and desolate, or of jeer- 
ing at deformity, or at any other signal suffering or 
bereavement. Only consider the case fairly—there is a 
time in the life of woman, after which, according to the 
vulgar opinions of the day, it would appear to be impossi- 
ble for a woman to do anything right. If she is grave or 
dignified, it is called prudery, and starch, or discontent. If 
cheerful and merry—it is a trap to catch a husband. If in- 
dustrious and frugal—there is then no longer a doubt of her 
age ; if otherwise, what a shame ! she is trying to put her- 
self off fora young thoughtless giddy girl. If she goes 
much into company, or dresses with care and good taste 
—lo ! the general outcry against her girlishness : if on the 
tontrary she avoids company, or betakes herself to dove- 
eolor and faded-leaf (feuille morte) they add ten years to 
her age, and suspect her of moping all day in the corner 
and making faces at every body on earth younger than her- 


I never did—I never will make war | 


| ified’ read Frenchified. 
| Page 410, col. 1, for ‘ crowded each bold crag,’ read 
crowned ; Mr. Pickering has enough to answer for on his 


Col. 2, for sun has ‘ shown’ read shone. 
' ¢ little flowers which is’—read flower : for ‘ gales of wind 


| which often comes on,’ read which often come on. 
Page 411, col. 1, for‘ we do dot meddle,’ read we do | 


not meddle. 


Page 412, for ‘ L’Eglise de notro dame de la Bonne | 


} Port,’ read L’Eglise de notre dame de la Bonne Porte. 


' Col. 2, for ‘ Le dame,’ read La dame ; for ‘ La Bonne 
| Port,’ read La Bonne Porte (unless Port here means car- 
riage, bearing, &c. in which case it would be masculine, 
_ and the de la should appear as du, &c.) : for ‘ une prome- 
nade du cheval,’ read a cheval. 
Page 413, col. 1, for practial, read Practical applica- 
; tion of the above theory : for ‘ any action may be a grave 
insult to a woman,’ read an action: note (1)—away with 
| the parenthesis. ; 

Page 414, col. 2, for (who had never been a bold sailor) 
read (J had never, &c.) 

Page 415, for ‘The last No. of vol. 2 will appear on— 
Jan. 1, 1929,’ read 1829. 


errors—ilegible copy. 








A very pleasant and very sensible paper. N. 


Ordinairement Vacrosticke est une petite pitce de vers, 
disposés de manitre que les premitre lettres de chacun, 
&c.—Dnufief. 

In an ordinary way, an acrostic is a small piece of poet y, every li 
of which begins with the letter that makes 4 the came, cena, x 
chosen by the author. 

We shall not pretend to enter into a history of Acrostic 
writing, since it may be learned from Addison, Swift, and 
other authors, who have dwelt fully on this subject. All 





we intend in this paper, is, to give a very happy illustration 


own acconnt : we need not lay bad music at his door. | 


* Let the publisher however make one, that may account for some 


‘* Nancy, she’s de gal for me, 

She, I’ll marry when I’m free ; 
Jem may talk and Jem may sing, 
Nancy knows dat I’m de ting ; 

All de gals say I’m de boy, 

Make ’em laf, and make ’em joy ; 
Play de fiddle, jamp and dance 
Court my sweet-heart—pretty Nans 
Here’ de Cross-stick, I have made ; 
Keep it safe, and I’ll be glad. 
Dere—I knowed I could a kiss 
Nans, de pretty black-eyed Miss—”’ 


i! 
1} 
} 
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We asked him to repeat it. He did so, with more than 
common energy and with great animation. Heartily en- 
joying the negro’s conceit, we would not undeceive him, 
but left him highly pleased at his own efforts in making 
| ** poltry,’’ as he called it. The circumstance afforded the 
company no little merriment. The subject of acrostics 
was skilfully discussed, and the result we arrived at was ; 
|| —that Acrostic writing is nothing more than the subterfuge 
'| ofa little mind, and affords employment to those who may 
| be considered as mere adepts in the art of rhyming. As 
|| an instance of the correctness of this conclusion, one of the 
| gentlemen present said he had no poetical talent (a con- 
| cession which was allowed on all hands) and that he could 
| with a great deal of ease make an acrostic on any word 
| whatever. He was an excellent scholar, and we are sure 
| that the moment a word was mentioned, all those of a sim- 








1} 
| 


Col. 3, for the || jlar sound in the language were in his mind, and at his 


| command. ‘The word MAN was proposed. Without hes- 
| itation, he gave these lines : 


Man from the mouldering dust arose 
I And woman from his side (God knows) 
| Next came—the source of all our woes. 
It is a singular fact in acrostic-writing that the sense is 
altogether regulated by the initial and rhyme, and thereby 
| nothing can be expected either excellent or poetical. 
| Rhyme alone is restraint enough in writing poetry, but it 
| is insufferable to be fettered both at the beginning — 

P, ©. B. 








Certainly—with pleasure. N. 


| 

| 

| Mr. Neal—In a short article I sent you a few weeks ago, 
| there were a few mistakes, which I will thank you to cor- 
| rect. 
| On page 398—1st column, 3d line from top, instead of 
| —** that those which the true church worship, &c.’’ read, 
| that—the true church—those who worship, &c. 

14th line same column, for ‘‘ is gambling pro bono pub- 
lico,’’ read, i. @. gambling pro bono publico. 

2d column, same page—31st line from top,for ‘* quaestu 
vexata,’’* read quaestio verata. 

Two or three other blunders, but of no great importance; 
and I suppose in justice, these ought to be equally appor- 
tioned between the printer's devil and 

Your humble Servant, 


> a - 


i * Bravo !—in this very number we had bragged of our latin. N. & M. 
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Sestlont-schiengedi to the brim with sober — and hg] Ho 


biting sarcasm. 
FALSEHOOD, ! 
“+ Integrity knows no variation, honesty no shadow of turning.” 


Every moralist, in every age, has had something 
to say about truth. It has been called the universal 
bond between man and man, the grand cement of 
society, and a great many other fine names, not re- 
collected by me at present, and which it would be 
of little use for the reader to know. I should say, 
truth was like some bank bills, the goodness of which 
every one acknowledges, but no one cares to have 
too many of. Its value is acknowledged by every 
nation and by every people. To hear men talk, one 
would suppose it was more dear to them than all 
other treasures ; but could you look into the secret 
pocket of their hearts, you would perceive a large 
store of the small coin of Falsehood, ready to be 
used on the first occasion. Liars are, and always 
have been, my admiration. I look back with pleas- 
ure on those happy days, which first introducd me to 
the character of Young Wilding. 
vention, his admirable tact at polishing off his lies, 
the confusion they led to, the hair breadth escapes 
which he run, affected me more than all the dull, 
prosaical, walking gentlemen of the stage. 
days, I love # hear a man tell a right-down false- 
hood for the Benefit of his friends when all the truth 
has been told and repeated and repeated over and 
over again, and yet is insufficient to keep open the 
eyes of the company. 


In these 


The falsehood comes upon 
them like a new thought, enlivens the imagination, 
sharpens the wit, quickens invention, and makes 
the closing eyes “ stare outright.” The man who 
ean tell a goed lie, holds a rank in company equal to 
one with a fine voice. The poetry of language, the 
‘*extempore inventions” in which he deals, have -a 
charm for every heart, while the dull truth teller, 
the proser, the matter of fact-man, plods wearily 
through life,without a sinile to cheer him,and doom- 
ed to hear nothing but the truth spoken of himself, 
—and this, be it ever so true, no man cares to hear. 
He may be consulted as a dictionary, or listened to 
in a storm, during the intervals of the thunder claps, 
when the voice of any human creature is sweet, or 
on burial days, when consolatory prose is in fashion | 
—though in the latter case, no one could regret it | 
were he as silent as the dead whose loss he is en-| 

deavoring to make up by words. Fontenelle says | 

{see Helvetius) that the truth ought not to be spoken | 

at all times, and cites a strong example to prove the | 

truth of his assertion. Mankind all agree in the | 

justice of this maxim, but each one—though he rev- 
erences truth and never slackens in the pursuit of it | 
—chooses to select a case for himself wherein the | 
truth ought not to be told. And so, we have lies of | 
all kinds, and under all circumstances. Like the | 
good Mussulmen, unsure about the part of the beast 

which Mahomet interdicted, each one chooses his | 
favourite piece, and thus Mussulaen—as Cowper 
expresses it—‘* eat up the whole hog.” My friend, I 
do not wish to move your wrath, by classing you with | 
regular built liars, but merely to touch the spring of | 
your mirth, and have you confess with iue, that all, 
the best of us—-good men —christians, if you please, 
do occasionally lie a little, and some of us not a lit- 
tle. The truth we find about in society, calls to 
one’s mind the honesty of the East-India mechanic, 
who being asked, if he would do his work faithfully, 
answered—yes, it shall be done faithfully, very faith- 
fully, but J must cheat a little. Sit yourself down in | 
a friend’s apartinent, eat of hisbread and drink of | 











|| be there are a few; perhaps, none. 


\| conditions. 


| little ones, she asks your opinion about the carroty 


| brother or a friend, about being married to a lovely 
His ready in- || 











eee | 


his cup ; listen to the enquiries of his lovely wife, Free and eae more. the merrier. N. 


about your sister’s health, or mother’s indisposition. 
| I warrant, you are quite charmed, and if after giving 
| you an account of the extreme forwardness of her 


headed, ill-natured, pouting little rascal who has 
been bawling for the last ten minutes, in spite of 
sweet words and sweeter candy; I know you will 
“feign lie and flatter”—I know your epithets will ex- 
ceed, if possible, those of its tender mother, though 
had you power, you would order as Pizarro did— 


“shat the brat should be thrown into the sea.” To}! 


lie to one’s own advantage is a cheat, to lie to anoth- 
er’s advantage, is a fraud, says Rousseau—“ but 
what of that,” say you, “ politeness requires one to 
fib now and then, and a little lying can do no harm, 
besides, it is countenanced in the polite circles of so- 
ciety.” Iam no catechizer, and a good lie is better 
than a meagre excuse, and, therefore my friend, 
away with all subterfuges, and we will shake hands, 
and believe each other,and bear each other’s infirm- |! 
ities, as brethren should do. Should you have a 


girl, whose extravagance you well know will make |! 
him a bond slave for life, dare you tell him your o- 
pinion honestly or openly? I hesitate not in saying, 
you dare not. It is easier to flatter both, than ex- 
pose the faults of one; to join in the hosanna to 
beauty, than to endure beauty’s frown. The num- 
ber who wish to hear the truth on all occasions, are 
very few, and those who dare to speak it boldly, still 
fewer. Let a man undertake to speak his true opin- 
ion of different persons and things, the merits of 
which are discussed in society. How many enemies 
would he gain! He would be set down as odd, ill- 
natured, and critical, be cut by his friends, ridiculed 
by his enemies, and, probably, own after a winter’s 
campaign, “ that private and individual truth often 
proves a curse.” But, though there are no doubt 
some (though from such fool-hardy persons I desire 
to be preserved) who have the courage to speak the 
truth at all times, and to all persons, who among 
us dare speak the truth to himself—to his own heart 


Joun Ngau, 

Sir—I have read the Yankee with some atten- 
tion from its first appearance, and though I am pleas- 
ed with much of the matter it generally contains, it 
contains much alzo with which I am not pleased, 
and therefore 1 take the liberty to tell you of it. 

If the object of your paper is to raise the reputa- 
tion of our country’s literature, ought it not to be 
devoted strictly to that purpose ?—In which case 
there can be no doubt of its utility. 

Judicious and manly criticism in reviewing, is high- 
ly honourable to the Reviewer, and valuable to the 
public, inasmuch as it serves to correct the faults of 
authors—but when you descend to abuse, which is 
too often the case, and instead of pointing out errors 
in a plain and candid manner, you send forth a tor- 
| rent of vulgar and ungentlemanly epithets, at which 
| literature would be ashamed, und a modest man 
| would blush to own—for they are often aimed at the 

character of the author, (1) instead of his work—I 
say, when you come out with your sweeping clauses, 
as though you expected to annihilate both author 
and his work, 





————“ Nor leave a wreck behind,” 


The good which a candid review might other- 
wise produce is totally lost—the impartial reader be- 
comes disgusted with the reviewer and feels at once 
that the author is abused. Neither must you flat- 
ter yourself, sir, that subscribers will be in any man- 
ner edified by your buffoonery, or that the Kiterature of 
our country willbe advanced by the ridiculous man- 
ner in which you have attempted to show off your 
wit at the expense of Major Russell. A literary pa- 
per is not the place for such trash. Be assured, sir, 
that the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
will net be increased, neither will the literary repu- 
tation of the Yankee be advanced by the wanton 
abuse it may at any time céntain, towards any per- 
son who has a right to claim better treatment. 

P. S. These remarks were penned before the last 
number came to hand—I am glad to find that you 
are improving, C. 





—after driving a sharp bargain—refusing the call of 
charity—or looking back, as we now do, on a year | 
elapsed. We are certain there are not many ; may | 

Ithink we must | 
all come under this head, as liars, and liars to one | 
who is most concerned to know the truth. 


We can frequently discover the art of those whose lle 


aim it is to impose on others, but, who among the | 
| race of men, shall point out the person who is most | 
successful in deceiving himself. Therefore, all hail! | 
brother liars—we have found a spot at last where 

we all can meet on equal terms—that spot is the | 
human heart!—And all hail! dear sweet falsehood ! 
|| Thou art at all times welcome to all classes and all 
At umes thou art exhaled in the breath 
of flattery, again thou hidest thyself under the wing 
of fear; now thou art kneeling at Mammon’s golden 
altar, and now pouring out thy vows at the feet of 
beauty. It is thy gloss whick throws itself over the 
damaged goods of the shopman, and bears them (to 
his joy) away. It is thy voice which has ofien cheer- 


Mount Tom, Dec. 18, 1828. 


(1) No—no—hands off ; I deny this. N. 
| 
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ed my heart when weighed down with the sober 
truths of life. 


never seems harsh in the social circles. 
voice by which all who have deceived will in turn 


It is thy flattering voice which alone, | 
It is thy | 
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